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sources in armaments and colonial ventures, neglected internal needs 
and fostered policies of national aggrandizement. Such a brief can, 
indeed, be held against Italian statesmanship, which, it is argued, 
might have given to the kingdom the material well-being and the in- 
ternational insignificance of a Switzerland or a Sweden. 

But Italy was created out of the memories of civic greatness and 
cultural supremacy. The inert, oppressed and sundered masses of the 
Italic population were finally brought to a life of unity and indepen- 
dence by the force of an idea, which, handed down the centuries from 
Petrarch to Alfieri, lived in the name of Rome. This idea, vitalized 
by the blood of the martyr patriots of the nineteenth century, in the 
tortures of Austrian dungeons, in the calvaries of Italian outcasts, be- 
came the spiritual constitution of Third Italy — not a covenant of reck- 
less imperialism but a consciousness of past greatness, a will to future 
accomplishments pledged by a faith in sacrifice. Italy must be a world 
power or not be at all. And her abnegation was more potent than 
her poverty. At the cost of burdensome taxation, of a reduced 
standard of living, of a partial neglect of social improvement, the 
national consciousness was kept alive. And when the ordeal came, 
the armor was wrought and the warrior was ready — fortunately for Italy 
and fortunately for the world. 

DlNO BlGONGIARl. 
Columbia University. 

Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War with Especial 
Reference to Ireland. By the Rev. Walter McDonald, D. D. 
London, Burns and Oates, Ltd., 1919. — 220 pp. 

Its very modest title should not conceal the fact that this is one of 
the most remarkable books on the Irish question which has been 
printed in the last half century. It is remarkable for the truthfulness 
of its historical statements, the soundness and fairness of its logical 
reasoning, its impartial and judicial method of discussion, the courtesy 
of its author in dealing with those with whom he disagrees, and above 
all for the fact that it emanates from the most famous Irish Roman 
Catholic seminary. Its author is a professor in the Faculty of The- 
ology in Maynooth. 

Though Dr. McDonald is a Celt of the purest Celtic lineage, his 
book is in striking contrast with those of all other Celtic writers on the 
Irish question, either Sinn Fein or Nationalist, in the entire absence 
from its pages of that passionate, misleading declamation and that 
egotistical, turgid rhetoric which disgust every fair-minded reader. 
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From the first page to the last, it breathes an ardent longing, one 
might almost say a passion, to know and tell the truth, to hold the 
scales firmly between conflicting arguments and to register unbiased 
judgments. " To my own people, of the Gael," he says in the pref- 
ace, " is due the best I have : truth; if, indeed, I have it. Truth is 
bitter. Like other bitter things, it is wholesome : in politics and eco- 
nomics, as in things spiritual, it and it alone makes us free." 

A notable feature of the book is its terse comprehensiveness in dis- 
cussing this labyrinthian and tortuous question. Within the compass 
of 220 pages of fairly large type are found all the main arguments 
commonly heard in discussions of the Irish question, fairly stated and 
analyzed. The book will not attract the superficial reader, looking for 
sensational epithet or striking metaphor. But the reader of more 
earnest and scholarly disposition will gain much from a careful reading 
of it. Any college class under a competent instructor would acquire 
valuable training in logic and the refutation of fallacious argument 
from a faithful study of it. 

To judge from a passage on page 84, the author is a man approach- 
ing three score and ten. All his utterances with regard to the rela- 
tions of Ireland to the United Kingdom bear the marks of ripe experi- 
ence and common sense. Celt though he is, he shows no spark of 
hatred for the British. He believes that the Union has been of great 
advantage to Ireland and has no sympathy with the common charge 
that Ireland is oppressed by England. It would seem that he shares 
the opinion of Admiral Dewey that the British Empire is one of the 
most powerful factors in the world for the spread of Christian civiliza- 
tion. On page 167 he says : " To read some diatribes against England, 
one would think the world would be much richer, happier and more 
prosperous, if Columbus had not succeeded in reaching America, or if 
a white face never showed itself south of Assouan. The human race, 
in my opinion, has gained immensely as a result of both events, as has 
Egypt also and Hindustan, by the English occupation." 

His critical and forensic powers appear at their best in the chapter 
on conscription, in which he severely criticizes the attitude of his 
church toward the conscription law of 191 8 and deftly refutes the 
lame apology made for that attitude by the Dublin Jesuit, Father 
Finley. "Like war no doubt, conscription is very undesirable," he 
writes. " But the argument for conscription is simplicity itself. It is 
foolish and cruel to go to war without the least chance of success. 
There is, however, no glimpse of hope for a nation, that without con- 
scription fights another equally resourceful and conscript nation." 
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His position on the subject of Sinn Fein, with its mischievous 
application of the doctrine of " self-determination," is indicated in 
the following quotation, which closes the chapter entitled, " Of Some 
Conditions of Complete Self- Determination." 

Great Britain with all her resources, will find it very difficult to hold her 
trade in the new era. But, even loaded as she is with debt, she is in ever 
so much a better position than we ; with our poverty, lack of resources, 
and of industrial and commercial experience. There is only one way in 
which we could hope to better ourselves by separating from Britain — by 
continuing to share in the fruits of her trade, without doing our part to 
maintain it ; taking of the profits without paying the price. If permitted, 
it might succeed for a time, but would surely lead to ruin ultimately. In 
any case, it is not the way of honour. 

Let these islands do their best — standing loyally back to back, dealing 
equal justice, man and master making equal sacrifice — and still they will 
find it hard to live and keep their trade in the days that any one can see 
coming. Let us pull against one another — Labor against Employers, 
Briton against Irishman, each striving to get the other to bear more than 
his share of the common burthen — and we are all sure to go down together. 
Should the trade of Britain fail — as is but too possible — I do not know how 
ours is to maintain itself. And I, for one, do not want the Self Determin- 
ation that is allowed to rule a bare cupboard and an empty purse. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Walter McDonald of Maynooth is a 
very rare exception among his co-religionists in Ireland and the United 
States. 

George L. Fox. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

Origin of Government. By Hugh Taylor. Oxford, B. H. 
Blackwell, 191 9. — viii, 259 pp. 

Mr. Taylor harbors the notion that his theory of the origin of gov- 
ernment is both novel and scientific. But in fact the theory is an old 
one restated in new language — that government, or the state, was born 
in war ; and in spite of a scientific atmosphere diffused by clever dia- 
lectic and special terminology, it is in some respects hardly more sci- 
entific than the social contract of Locke and Rousseau. 

All investigation of the subject, we are told, must " start completely 
afresh with Darwin and the struggle for existence." Unfortunately 
Herbert Spencer, in assuming that the universal competition of indi- 
viduals resulted in the suppression of unworthy specimens and that the 
rise of civilization and the development of higher moral relations actu- 



